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PREFACE. 



Dear Little People: — 

As you read these stories, think of the time when 
this great country of ours had no cities, no rail- 
roads, no telegraphs, telephones or schools, — when 
not a white man lived here. 

Then the dense forests, wide prairies, deep blue 
rivers and high mountains belonged to the red man. 

These stories which I have written for you were 
then told to the Indian boys and girls. Some were 
told in the far north, some in the south, others in 
the west, and others in the east. 

And, as we read, let us remember that in the long 
time ago the children believed these stories which 
are to us like fairy tales. 

Dorothy Tanner. 



'Should you ask me, whence these stories ? 
Whence these legends and traditions, 
With the odors of the forest, 
With the dew and damp of meadows, 
With the curling smoke of wigwams, 
With the rushing of great rivers, 
With their frequent repetitions, 
And their wild reverberations, 
As of thunder in the mountains? 
I should answer, I should tell you, 
From the forests and the prairies, 
From the great lakes of the Northland, 
From the land of the Ojibways, 
From the land of the Dacotahs, 
From the mountains, moors and fenlands, 
Where the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Feeds among the reeds and rushes." 

— Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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THE STORY Of GREATION. 

The story which I shall tell you now is the one 
many Indians believed about the beginning of all 
things. 

When the earth was a great place where no man 
lived or beast roamed, two spirits looked upon it — 
one called the Good Spirit, Kitchi-Manitou, the other 
called the Bad Spirit, Mitchi-Manitou. 

The Good Spirit seeing how beautiful the earth was 
began to plan it for the home of man. 

He thought of the beasts and birds which man 
would enjoy; and thinking of them, made them. He 
thought of beautiful trees, exquisite flowers, quiet 
rivers, and green grass, and at once all these things 
were upon the earth. 

He hung the sun in the heavens that man might 
have light by day, and the moon to give him light by 
night, and to make the night more brilliant he placed 
the stars. 

Lastly he made man and woman, and gave them 
this beautiful world for a home. 

While the Good Spirit was busy about these kind 
things, the Evil Spirit was putting trials in man's way. 

He built up the high mountains so that man should 
have a hard time going from one place to another. 
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Steep rocks and great chasms he threw in the way; 
swift rapids and rushing waterfalls he planned to 
hinder his canoe, and he sent horrible snakes and 
serpents to frighten him. 

Then he said, "I'll make a man and a woman as I 
like," but alas, they, turned out to be apes. 

The Evil Spirit was so troublesome that one day 
the brothers met in battle. The conflict was long 
and severe, but the Good Spirit conquered, and 
sent the Evil Spirit to dwell in darkness under the 
earth. 

The animals which the Good Spirit had made 
were very large and powerful. The moose was as 
tall as the highest trees, and the squirrel was as large 
as a fox. 

The Good Spirit questioned whether it was well 
to have them so powerful, and he called them to him. 

"What would you do," he asked the moose, "if 
you should see an Indian coming ?" 

"Tear down the trees and throw them on him," 
replied the moose. 

This showed the moose was much too large, and 
the Good Spirit made him smaller until he was as we 
know him now. 

Then he said to the squirrel, "What would you 
do if you saw an Indian coming?" 

"Scratch the trees down on him," replied the 
squirrel. 
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"That will never do," said the Good Spirit, and 
taking the squirrel in his hands he molded him to the 
squirrel we now know. 

Then he turned to the great white bear and said, 
"If you saw an Indian coming what would you do ?" 

"Eat him up," growled the bear. 

Thereupon the Good Spirit said* "Go to the far 
north, and live forever among snow and ice — far from 
the home of the Indian, and to this day the white 
bear dwells in the far north. 

So the Good Spirit planned to have beasts and 
birds serve man — to have man the greatest. 

Then the Good Spirit, or Great Master, as the 
men now called him, saw that men knew very 
little, that if ever they were to be wise he must 
teach them. 

So he taught them the names of stars, how to 
make weapons, what roots and plants are good for 
medicine, what animals and plants are good for food, 
and that is why men are so very wise. 

He traveled over all the world, and cleared it of 
giants, and whatever else was troublesome to man. 
And everywhere we see signs of his goodness and his 
kindness, from the beautiful blue sky above to the 
tiny violet growing in the meadow. 

But men and beasts did not always do right. 
They vexed the Great Master and he thought to leave 
them until they should do better. 
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He made a great feast, and invited all. The feast 
was spread on the shore of the Big-Sea-Water, and 
close at hand lay a wonderful white canoe. 

When the feast was over the Master stepped into 
the canoe, and began a wild sweet song. A hush 
fell upon all, and as the Master sang, the canoe 
floated slowly from sight. 




When it was gone the beasts began again to talk, 
but each spoke a different language, and from that 
day to this they have not been able to understand 
one another. 

The men who watched the canoe sail slowly over 
the crimson lake all lighted by the sinking sun, said, 
"Some day the Great Master will come again." 
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THE BELIEF OF THE INDIANS. 

Long ago before the Indians knew of our God they 
believed that a Great Good Spirit ruled them. He 
planned all things for their good, sent all happiness to 
them, thought of them ever with 
kind, loving thoughts. 

They believed also in a Great 
Evil Spirit who thought of harm 
for them, brought sickness and 





sorrow upon them, sent 
hunger and death to 
dwell with them. 

Each of these great 
spirits had lesser spirits 
to aid him. 

Every tree, flower, 
brook, lake and river 
had a god that aided the Great Good Spirit. The 
water-fall tinkling over the rocks echoed the voice 
of its god. The drop of dew reflected the beauty 
of its god. The cloud with kindly rain showed the 
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spirit of its god. The snow flakes came dancing to 
earth because the god of snow bade them come 

to please the little 

children. 

The poisonous plants* 
snakes, and all harmful 
things had spirits that 
aided the Great Evil 
Spirit. 

Between these great 
spirits was constant 
warfare, and the Indians 
prayed daily to the Great Good Spirit, and offered 
sacrifice to make the Evil Spirit more kind. 
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HENO, THE GOD OP THUNDER. 

Heno was the Indians' god of thunder, and his 
weapon was a thunderbolt. He formed the dark 
clouds which came with the thunder, and sent rain 
upon the parched earth. 

He had all power to send punishment on the 




wicked. One of his thunderbolts was certain death 
to whomever it struck. 

On his head he wore a magical feather so 
that no evil could harm him, and on his back 
was slung a basket which held rocks to hurl at 
his enemies. 

At seed sowing the Indians gave a feast and 
prayed Heno to guard the seeds and cause them 
to grow. 

At harvest time they gathered again to feast, and 
thanked Heno for his care and kindness in sending 
them the fruit of the fields. 
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THE WEST WIND-KABEYUN. 

The Indians had long been troubled by a great 
bear, who lived in the cold north. They knew of his 
great size, his wonderful strength, and they knew also 
about a belt of wampum which he wore around his 
neck. 

Now, every Indian wanted that belt of wampum 
for wampum was the Indian's money, but not one 
was brave enough to go to the far cold north and 
fight the great bear. 

One day a warrior, Mudjekeewis, made up his 
mind to brave the great bear, and get the belt of 
wampum. 

He put on his warmest blanket, for he knew of the 
cold in the far north, slung his bow and arrows over 
his shoulder, took his war club and started on his 
journey. 

He traveled many days, and it grew colder and 
colder until, at last, a great distance from him (his eyes 
were keen) he saw a large mass of something gray and 
brown. " Ha! that is the great bear, I know." 

Silently he drew near. The great bear was sleep- 
ing soundly, and Mudjekeewis saw the belt of wam- 
pum. 

He crept nearer and nearer — softly, as only Indians 
can creep — until he felt the breath of the great bear 
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on his hands. He stooped over the sleeping monster, 
took hold of the belt of wampum, and drew it slowly 
over the round ears that heard not and the small eyes 
that saw not, the long nose and black nostrils — still 
the bear wakened not. 

Then Mudjekeewis seized his waf club, and swing- 
ing it in the air, shouting loud and long his war cry, 
he smote the mighty bear in the middle of the fore- 
head — right between his eyes. 

The great bear sprang to his feet, but his knees 
trembled so he almost fell, and he sat upon his 
haunches. 

Then Mudjekeewis, standing fearlessly before him, 
laughed at him: "Hoi you Great Bear, coward, 
if you had fought and overcome me do you think 
I'd cry? You sit here whimpering and disgrace 
your tribe." And he lifted up his club and once 
more hit the great bear — such a blow that it killed 
him. 

Mudjekeewis seized the belt of wampum and 
with light heart and step traveled back to his 
people. 

When the people heard of his return, and heard 
that the great bear whom they feared was dead, 
they all came together shouting, "Honor be to 
Mudjekeewis. We will make him father of the 
winds of heaven, and he shall be called West 
Wind." 
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" And hereafter and forever 
Shall he hold supreme dominion 
Over all the Winds of Heaven, 
Call him no more Mudjekeewis — 
Call him Kabeyun, the West Wind. 
Thus was Mudjekeewis chosen 
Father of the Winds of Heaven." 
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WABUN— THE BAST WIND. 

Mudjekeewis had three sons and to them he gave 
the other winds — the east wind, north wind, south 
wind. The east wind he gave to Wabun, who was 
young and beautiful. 

It was his business to bring the morning. You 
know, if we look toward the east very early in the 
day we shall see the light coming and the sun rise. 
So Wabun chased away the dark with his silver 
arrows, painted the sky a beautiful crimson, called to 
the lakes, the rivers, forests and meadows to wake up, 
and roused the village. 

Yet he was lonely and sad away up in his home in 
the sky — though the birds sang gaily to him and the 
flowers filled the air with sweetest odors for him. 

Early one morning, as he looked upon the earth 
still sleeping, he saw a beautiful maiden wandering 
in the meadow. Every morning he saw her, and he 
thought if she would come and live with him he 
would be lonely no longer, and he changed her to a 
beautiful star. 

Any morning, "while the village still is sleeping 
and the fog lies on the river," if you look for Wabun 
in the far east you will see right near him his 
beautiful Star of the Morning. 
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KABIBONOKKA— THE NORTH WIND. 

Kabibonokka,the cold north wind, had his dwelling 
far to the north among, icebergs and snow drifts 
that never melt. 

"He it was whose hand in autumn 
Painted all the trees with scarlet, 
Stained the leaves with red and yellow; 
He it was who sent the snow flakes, 
Sifting, hissing, through the forest, 
Froze the ponds, the lakes, the rivers." 

One biting cold day he came from his lodge among 
the icebergs. His hair was sprinkled with snow, and 
he howled as he hurried along over the frozen land 
and water. 

As he journeyed he saw Shingebis the diver with 
a great string of fish which he had caught. 

Kabibonokka was very angry to think that 
Shingebis dared brave him and stay where it was 
so cold, when the others of his tribe had gone to 
the south. 

"I will go into his wigwam, I will put his smolder- 
ing fire out," roared Kabibonokka. 

"And at night Kabibonokka 
To the lodge came, wild and wailing, 
Heaped the snow in drifts about it, 
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Shouted down into the smoke-flue, 
Shook the lodge poles in his fury, 
Flapped the curtains of the doorway." 

But Shingebis cared not for him — he was not 
afraid of cold. He had four great logs, one for each 
month while the cold should last and plenty of fish 
for food. So he laughed at Kabibonokka, saying, 
"Come in, Kabibonokka, and sit down beside my 
fire." 

Kabibonokka went in and the lodge grew very 
cold, but Shingebis only laughed and sang the 
louder, and turned the log to make it burn more 
brightly. Soon great drops of sweat began to fall 
off Kabibonokka's forehead, and he could stand the 
heat no longer. With a roar of rage, he rushed out 
of the lodge, and froze everything outside harder than 
before. Then he dared Shingebis to come out and 
fight him there, wrestle with him. 

Shingebis came out and they wrestled all night 
long, when Kabibonokka grew faint. He staggered 
and almost fell, then, beaten, he went away back to 
his cold north, hearing all the way the laughter of 
Shingebis, the diver who was not afraid. 
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SHAWftNDflSBB-THB SOUTH WIND. 

Shawandasee was the south wind — fat and lazy. 

He lived all the time in the drowsy, dreamy sun- 
shine. It was to his home that the birds flew when 
Kabibonokka came rushing from his lodge. And 
when Shingebis the diver had overcome and driven 
back the cold north wind, it was Shawandasee who 
sent the birds home again — the robin, bluebird, swal- 
low, wild goose. And when he sent them, he sent, 
too, the melons, the tobacco and the grapes. 

All day long Shawandasee sat and smoked his pipe, 
filling all the air about him with a haze — listless, 
careless Shawandasee. 

Looking out upon the prairie one day he saw a 
beautiful maiden, tall and slender, dressed in bright- 
est green, with hair like sunshine. 

This beautiful maiden, Shawandasee wanted for a 
playmate, but he was too lazy to go to her and tell 
her, so he sat and sighed day after day; and the 
beautiful maiden had no way of knowing what 
Shawandasee wanted, and she staid upon the prairie. 

Every day he looked for her, and all day sat and 
sighed for her to come to him. 

But one morning as he looked, what do you think 
had happened ? The beautiful maiden was all white 
— even her golden hair was white like snow. 
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Shawandasee sighed all the harder when he saw 
her, and cried, "Oh dear I My brother — the north 
wind — has seen this beautiful maiden and has come 
to take her with him, and I shall never see her." And 
he sighed so hard he sent his breath blowing over 
the prairie until the air seemed full of thistledown, 
and the beautiful maiden was gone. 

Poor, mistaken Shawandasee ! It was no maiden 
that he saw — only the prairie dandelion, and he 
puffed it away with all his sighing, lazy Shawandasee. 

"Thus the four winds were divided, 
Thus the sons of Mudjekeewis 
Had their stations in the heavens, 
At the corners of the heavens; 
For himself, the west wind only 
Kept the mighty Mudjekeewis. 
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THE RAINBOW. 



The rain had been falling for hours— a warm spring 
rain. The violets and buttercups in the meadow 
were holding up their heads and gratefully drinking 
— they had been thirsty so long. 




A little Indian boy named Hiawatha stood outside 
the wigwam, never minding the great drops as they 
fell upon him. 

Soon the sun burst forth, and looking over to the 
east, the little fellow saw an arch of beautiful colors 
in the heavens. He watched it, delighting in the 
blending of the colors, the red that became orange 
then yellow, the green that shaded to blue and violet. 
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Entering the lodge he beckoned to the grand- 
mother who sat beside the fire. Coming to the 
door, and looking where Hiawatha pointed she saw 
the beautiful bow and smiled. 

"What is that Nokomis ?" said Hiawatha. 

And Nokomis answered: 

" Tis the heaven of flowers you see there; 
All the wild flowers of the forest, 
All the lilies of the prairie, 
When on earth they fade and perish, 
Blossom in that heaven above us, 
Make the heaven of flowers you see there." 
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ANOTHER STORY OP TUB RAINBOW. 

We have heard one story of the rainbow — how 
when the flowers fade and perish here on earth they 
are taken to the heavens, and make the heaven of 
flowers we see there. 

In the far west of our country the Indians tell their 
little boys and girls a very different story. 




They say the rainbow is a huge serpent which lives 
in the sky. They say that the blue sky above us is 
ice, they are sure of it for is it not the color of ice ? 

This great serpent coils his back to the sky of ice, 
and as he moves he scrapes the ice and sends ice dust 
to the earth. This ice dust is our snow in winter, 
and our rain in summer. 

When it storms and the sun shines at the same 
time, the serpent crawls out to see the strange sight. 
We see him, and call, "A rainbow, a rainbow." 
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THE AURORA AND THE MILKY WAY. 

The good Nokomis and Hiawatha were in front of 
the wigwam. The night was cold and a heavy frost 
covered everything. Behind the wigwam were great 
pine trees — black and gloomy, and great firs with 
cones upon them, while the clear and shining water 
was before it. 

"Look, Hiawatha," said Nokomis, pointing to the 
far north. 

There Hiawatha saw a dark cloud, and above and 
resting on it, an arch of wondrous white light. The 
light so white changed to a rose and then a crimson. 
It moved north and south, ea5t and west. It quiv- 
ered, then shot up greai wnite and crimson streaks 
away over their head c . 

"What is that, Nokomis?" whispered little Hia- 
watha. And Nokomis told him of the spirits of brave 
warriors who had died. Spirits who were in the 
happy hunting ground with their bows and arrows 
and hounds. She told him how they hunted there. 
Told him how they danced with great white and 
crimson plumes upon their heads, and great white 
war clubs in their hands. 

"And, Nokomis, what is that ?" asked Hiawatha, as 
he pointed to the broad white road running straight 
across the heavens. 
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"That, my little Hiawatha, is the pathway of the 
spirits when they visit one another in the heavens. 
See the shadows ! The pathway is crowded with 
the ghosts of those who have gone from this world." 

Thus the good Nokomis told little Hiawatha of our 
beautiful Aurora and the Milky Way. 
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THE MORNING STAR. 

"Good bye, my brother," "Good bye, my sister." 
The two children who said these words stood side by 
side on the prairie. 




"Good bye, my brother. Word has come to me 
from the Great Spirit that I must go to the Place 
of Breaking Light. There I am to dwell forever in 
the midst of rosy clouds." 
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"Good bye, my sister, I will go to the high hills, 
and there among the rocks make my home. Looking 
always toward the Place of Breaking Light I will 
watch you paint and adorn yourself. All my days 
shall be spent thinking of you in the far distant 
land." 

There was a gentle sighing through all the place 
as the four spirits of Heaven came on the wings of 
the winds and lifted the brother and sister. 

The brother was borne to the high mountains and 
set down among the rocks, while the sister was car- 
ried to the far east to the Place of Breaking Light. 

There the Great Spirit changed her to a morning 
star. 

Should you ever be awake when the first rosy 
streaks of light appear in the east look for the sister, 
and remember the brother who is watching her in 
his far off mountain home. 
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WHY TUB MOON CHANGES ITS SHAPE. 

Four dragons live in the four corners of heaven, 
and the most delicious 
morsel these dragons can 
get is a slice of the Moon. 
Once in so often they 
travel from their corners, 
and meet in the center of the blue sky to feast off 
the Moon. 








They eat and eat until it is gone. But, strange to 
say, by the time they get home the Moon has again 
grown to full size. 

Watch it and you will see it is not always 
the same. 
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RAIN AND SNOW. 

Some Indian people in our far off west tell the 
children that this world has seven layers or stories. 
There is one below the one in which we live, and 
above us are five. 

In the one directly above us lives Muinwa, the 
rain god. 

He has a great brush made of birds' feathers. 
Every bird has plucked a feather for it, so proud 

is he to have his 
plumage used by 
Muinwa. 

This great brush 
Muinwa dips into 
the lakes and rivers 
of the skies and 




sprinkles the earth 
with refreshing 
showers. Then the 
grass grows green, 
and the flowers lift 
up their "drooping 
heads. 

In winter, Muinwa crushes the ice flakes of the 
skies, and scatters them over the earth, and the 
childred exclaim, "See the snow storm." 
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THE GREAT BEAR. 

A party of Indians were creeping through the 
woods one day in search of game. A great bear 

crossed their path, 
and all turned and 
chased him. 

They had not gone 
far when a giant 
stood in their way — 
a fierce giant, who 
without mercy killed 
all but three of the 
' party. 

The good spirits caught up these three and the 
great bear with them, and carried them off to the 
sky. 

There we may see them toward the north on any 
clear night. The hunters are still following the bear. 




ft 






# 



ft 
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The first hunter has his bow, the second has a kettle, 
and the third is picking up sticks. 

In the autumn the arrows of the hunters pierce the 
bear, and for many days he cannot be seen, but his 
blood dropping to earth makes the autumn foliage 
crimson. 
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WINTER AND SPRING. 



An old, old man, with snow white hair, sat in his 
lodge. 'Twas a very cold lodge. The floor was of 
ice, the sides of it hung with long icicles, and the 
poles were covered with frost. 




There came a tap at the door of the lodge. "Come 
in, my son," said the old man. And in stepped a tall, 
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slender youth, with a bright sunny face, and wreath 
of grasses about his forehead. 

The air in the lodge grew milder at once. 

"Welcome," and the old man took up his pipe, 
filled it with fragrant leaves and passed it to the 
newcomer. "Let us sit and smoke together." 
This is the Indian way of being courteous to 
strangers. 

Then the old man said, "When I blow my breath 
everything looks white, the winds howl loudly, snow 
flakes dance in the air, and long ice crystals hang 
from lodge and trees." 

"When I blow my breath," said the young man, 
"everything looks green, the gentle winds blow, and 
the sun shines on all the people." 

"When 1 shake my locks," said the old man, "The 
lakes, ponds and rivers stand still, the birds fly away 
to another country, the animals hide in their homes, 
and the world is cold." 

"When I shake my ringlets," said the young man~ 
"the lakes, ponds and rivers wake up, the little 
brooks go rippling over rocky beds, the leaves of 
the forest nod and whisper, the apple trees put 
forth fragrant blossoms, the birds come again to 
their homes, and the animals creep out into the 
sunshine." 

At that the sun began to shine and the tongue of 
the old man was still. Slowly the ice and frost in 
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the lodge disappeared, and where the old man sat 
there was no one — winter had gone. In his place 
was a beautiful little white flower with a pink border, 
the very earliest of our spring flowers, and the birds 
were singing. 
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THE SUMMER MAKER. 

Once upon a time, long years ago, there lived on 
the shore of Lake Superior a mighty hunter. 

In those days it was very cold. Nothing was 
known of summer, it was alwavs winter. 

Fisher was such a successful hunter that he never 
went home without venison for his wife and little boy. 

As the boy grew older he begged to hunt with his 
father. How proud he was when his first bow was 
placed in his hand and he was shown how to draw 
the string toward him. As the boy grew larger his 
father gave him larger bows and he shot larger game, 
until, one day, he killed a deer. 

How proud he was of that I He was not strong 
enough to drag it home, but he called his father and 
together they brought it to the wigwam. His mother 
praised him, and called him her brave little man. 

But the poor boy suffered from the cold, and one 
day when he was colder than usual there ran across 
his path a squirrel who chattered, "Don't you shoot 
me. I've something to tell you." 

The boy put down his bow to listen and this is what 
the squirrel said: 

"Your father is a great and powerful man. He is 
able to do anything. If he wishes he can send away 
all this cold that frosts your nose and bites your ears. 
Go, ask him to send us summer in the place of 
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cold, bleak winter, and every one will be happy." 

The boy bounded home and into the wigwam where 
his father sat mending a bow. 

"Father, father," he begged, "if you love me send 
away this winter which makes me cry with cold, and 
bring the summer with its warm bright sunshine." 

The father looked grave and shook his head. 

"You little know, my son, for what you ask. I am 
powerful, but to get you the thing for which you beg 
I may have to give my life. Yet I will try." 

Then Fisher prepared a feast and invited several 
friends to talk over the matter, and plan the journey 
to be made. 

Some of them offered to go with him. He told them 
of the dangers in the way, but still they wished to go. 

Early one morning several braves said good bye to 
their families and started through the forest. 

They journeyed many days until they came to a 
very high mountain with smooth white sides. It was 
a very hard mountain to climb, and it took them days 
to reach the summit 

There they sat down to rest. The sky seemed so 
near they thought they could jump into heaven. "As 
that is where we must go to find summer," said they, 
"let us try to jump." 

One by one they tried, but all failed and rolled 
down the steep mountain sides into the valley. At 
last only Wolverine and Fisher remained. 
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"You try it," said Fisher to Wolverine. "Your 
family are noted for the way they jump." 

Wolverine made a spring and went through the 
sky leaving a gap, and Fisher quickly followed. 

In this new country they saw summer every where. 
Beautiful flowers were growing and the air was filled 
with fragrance. The lodges were empty, except for 
cages hanging on the walls in which were many 
beautiful birds. 

Fisher, thinking how his boy would enjoy such 
birds, began to open the cages. The birds flew at 
once to earth through the opening, and the warm air 
rushed down also — spring, summer and autumn 
passed right through. 

The people on the playground seeing what was 
happening ran for home to stop the gap. 

Wolverine saw them coming and plunged through 
•before they stopped it, but Fisher was so anxious to 
let a few more birds free that he was too late, the 
gap was closed and he could not get back to 
earth. 

The people, angry at Fisher for the mischief 
done, chased him to the far north, and there shot 
him. 

They left his body where it fell, and if on a clear 
night you look among the stars in the north you will 
see it stretched out there while we rejoice in spring, 
summer and autumn. 
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WHY TUB MOLE IS BLIND. 

An Indian once chased a squirrel into cloudland. 

Then he set a trap for him, laughing to think how he 

would catch him. 

The squirrel did not try to come back, but alas ! 

« | , the sun on his daily 

\\^i4k//' rounds rolled right into 




the trap. 
When the bright 
sunlight did not come the Indian began to be uneasy, 
and when he found his trap had the sun fast he did 
not know what to do. He tried to creep near enough 
to loosen the cords, but the heat from the sun 
scorched him, and he gave that up. 

Then he coaxed many animals to try it, but they 
all found the heat too great. 

At last the mole said, "I'll gnaw through the ground 
under the trap, and so get at the cords." 

This he did, and the sun sprang up in the heavens. 
But it sprang so swiftly that the poor mole could not 
get away, and the heat and 
brightness of the sun put 
his eyes out. 

Since then the moles 
have had their houses in the dark places, and unless 
one looks very closely he can not find their eyes. 
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THE GHIPMUNK'S BL.AGK STR1PB. 

The animals thought to have a leader. They 
appointed Porcupine, knowing his fitness for the 
office. 

Porcupine at once called the council to discuss a 
most important question. All the animals came, and 
the question was this: "Shall we have night all the 




time and darkness, or day all the time with its sun- 
shine, or shall we have each in turn ? " 

They argued long, but could not agree. The Chip- 
munk said, "Let us have each in turn and a little time 
between them that shall be neither light nor darkness. 
Let us have time divided into weeks and months 
.and years." 

Bear said, "Let us have all night, darkness is much 
better than light." 
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Then both began to sing. Chipmunk chanted: 
"Let us have day and night, 
We must have day and night, 
Let us have day and night." 
White Bear chanted: 

"Darkness stay, night is best, 
Let us have the dark! 
Let us have no light." 




But before long there was a faint streak of light in 
the east which grew rosy, and spread over the sky. 

All the animals saw that Chipmunk's chant had 
won the day. 

Bear was very angry and chased Chipmunk, who 
ran for his home among the roots of a tree. 
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He had reached the opening when Bear's great 
paw came down on his back. The animals were 
breathless, they knew Chipmunk would be killed. 
But no I Bear's paw slipped, and Chipmunk was 
within his home and safe, but Bear's paw left a long 
black scratch on Chipmunk's back which has been 
there ever since. 
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WHY THE SQUIRREL. BARKS. 

Manabozho had a feast, to which he invited all the 
creatures of the forest. It was in time of famine 
and all were glad enough to be bidden to a feast. 

Manabozho shot a great black bear and his wife 
prepared it. 

Soon the animals and birds began to come. Being 
very hungry they were ready to devour all that was 
put before them. At 
the first mouthful the 
deer began to choke. 
The rabbit tasted next 
and he choked, then 
the chipmunk and the 
squirrel, and last, the 
wolf and the fox. Yet 
all were so polite they 
said nothing and still 
tried to eat. Soon the 
entire company were coughing or barking, and Man- 
abozho was so angry with them that he stamped his 
foot and shouted, "Be changed to squirrels, every 
one," and since then the squirrels have alwiys barked. 
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HOW TUB BIRDS GAME TO HftVB FEATHERS. 

Long, long ago, the birds 
had no feathers. But when 
the weather grew cold and 
bleak winds blew, they shiv- 
ered; and when the hot sun 
shone upon them in summer 
they were afraid of sunstrokes. 

So they met together in a 
council — all the birds came, 
and they thought it wise to 
ask the gods for coverings to 
protect them from cold and 
heat. 

The gods listened and then 
talked together to see what 
was best. Then they sent 
word to the council that suits 
could be had for all, but one 
of their number must go to 
get them. Which should it 
be ? Twas a very long, tire- 
some journey. 

At last, the turkey buzzard 
said, "I will go. My wings are 
strong, and I am not afraid." 
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Away he flew more miles than you can count, and 
at last came to the place where the suits were. 

Such wonderful colors ! Think of all the beauti- 
ful birds you have seen in your life, and imagine all 
their suits in one place — the green, red, blue, yellow, 
and the many colored suits of the tropical birds. 

The turkey buzzard said to himself, "Now, I will 
take my choice. Why not? I came for them!" And 
he began to try them on. 

As he donned each he flew a little way to see how 
the suit fitted. Some were too heavy; some, I fear, 
did not hang right; perhaps some were not cut to 
please Sir Turkey Buzzard. 

Disgusted with all, he threw them aside and picked 
up the plain one which he now wears. 

It was so light and comfortable, he said, "What if 
it is plain and rather ugly! I shall choose it for 
mine." 

Then, gathering up the others, he flew home. All 
were waiting in the Council House for him. Each 
chose a suit and flew to his home, and since that time 
the birds have been well dressed. 
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HOW THE DUCK CAME TO HAVE A FLAT BAGK. 

Once upon a time there lived an Indian spirit called 
Manabozho. Sometimes he was kind and friendly 
toward all people and dumb animals, and sometimes 
he was very selfish and cruel. 

One day he gathered about him all the beasts and 
birds of the woods. "Come," he said, "let us play a 
new game. Here is a great lake. I will stand at this 




point, and you all run around the lake to see who 
can run the greatest number of times, and remember 
you must keep your eyes shut — do not for anything 
open them." 

The beasts and birds thought a new game great 
fun, so they shut their eyes and started. 

Cruel Manabozho watched them as they passed 
him, and when a very plump one ran by he seized 
him, rang his neck, and tossed him aside for a feast 
on the morrow. 

But the diver or duck, as we call him, felt that all 
was not right, and he opened one eye just to peek a 
little. He saw Manabozho kill a nice partridge, and 
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he quacked out loudly, "O I Manabozho is cheating 
us and killing us." Then he ran for safety, and 
Manabozho chased him. Just as the duck reached 
the edge of the lake Manabozho overtook him and 
kicked him so that his back has been flat to this day; 
his legs have to go straight out behind when he 
swims, his tail feathers are few and he cannot walk 
gracefully on land. 
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THE BAOLB. 

Pauppukkeewis and Manaoozho were fast enemies. 
Neither could think good of the other and they were 
always doing spiteful things. 
Manabozho was the more 
powerful, but Pauppukkeewis 
could do so many mean little 
things that he kept Manabozho 
constantly worried. 

One day, when Manabozho 
was a long way from home, 
Pauppukkeewis chased h i s 
chickens (the birds) to a 
mountain where they could 
not escape, and there he began 
to kill them just for fun — cruel, 
malicious Pauppukkeewis. 

At last one of the chickens 
got away, and flew to tell the 
news to Manabozho. When Manabozho heard what 
was being done he speedily started for home. Paup- 
pukkeewis fled over hill and through valley, across 
plain and river, but Manabozho followed him. At 
last he overtook Pauppukkeewis, and right there 
changed him to an eagle. To this day we know the 
eagles always chase and kill the birds. 
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THE STRENGTH OP THE EAGLE. 

After Pauppukkeewis had been changed to an 
eagle, he met with the birds one day to see which 
could fly the highest. They agreed that he, who 
could fly the highest, should be called the strongest bird. 

All started at the same time and flew away among 
the clouds. One by one they grew weary and 




returned, but the eagle went upward and upward 
until he was a mere speck in the heavens. 

When he came back the birds were waiting for 
him; and as he reached the ground a linnet flew off 
his back where he had been hidden and declared that 
he, sir linnet, was the strongest bird. 

"I am stronger than the eagle," said he, "for not 
only did I fly as high, but when he began his down- 
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ward flight I left my hiding place and went on a 
little higher." 

At this boastful speech the birds shook their heads, 
and called a council to settle the matter. 

After long and serious talk they all decided that the 
eagle was the strongest bird, for not only had he 
flown so high, but he had carried the linnet as well. 

To this day the plumes of the eagle are emblems 
of strength and courage. 
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THE WOODPECKER'S RED GROWN. 

There was a shining Manitto or spirit who dwelt 
in the deep forest. We call him a shining Manitto 
because everything he had was made of gold — his 




arrows were of gold, his bow was of gold, his cap, 
shoes, armor were of gold, and he kept them shining 
brightly, 

Now Manabozho wanted some of this shining gold, 
and he started out to find and fight the wonderful 
Manitto. He found him resting in the shade of the 
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great oak trees, and taking good 
aim he fired an arrow straight at 
him. The arrow fell to the ground 
and the Manitto was unharmed, 
Manabozho fired arrow after arrow 
— not one hurt the Manitto who 
laughed back at Manabozho. 

Then there flew to Manabozho's 
shoulder a little bird who whis- 
pered, "There is only one place 
where the Manitto can be hurt, 
and that is a spot on the top of 
his head." 

When next the Manitto was 
sleeping, Manabozho crept near to 
him, sent an arrow right to the 
spot, and the shining Manitto 
was dead. 

Then Manabozho called the 
woodpecker to him and rubbed 
some of the dead Manitto's blood 
on his head, saying, "You shall 
always have a red tuft of feathers 
on your head to remind people of 
the good deed you did me." 
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WftUPEB, THE WHITE HftYVK. 

Waupee was a brave hunter. He lived by himself 
in the forest, and day after day wandered by new 
roads in search of game- 
One day he went farther than usual, and came out 
into an open prairie. He had never seen that place 
before; and he wandered on pleased with the tall 

.1? 




waving grass and the wild roses which grew there. 
Soon he came to a place where a circle .was worn 
smooth as though many people had been there, but 
he could find no path leading to or from it 
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"How strange ! " he said, as he searched for a path. 
"What can have made it so ! I'll stay near this spot, 
and try to find the reason for it." 

He hid behind the only tree growing on the prairie, 
and soon he heard sweet music. Looking up into 
the sky he saw a basket coming slowly toward the 
earth. As it came nearer the music sounded louder 
and clearer. When it came to earth he saw in it 
twelve beautiful girls. They all stepped out upon 
the magic circle and began to dance. 

The youngest was the most beautiful, and Waupee 
so wanted to keep her that he darted from behind the 
tree and ran after her. The sisters saw him, and all 
flew to the basket. They began to sing, and the bas- 
ket slowly moved above him into the heavens. 

Poor Waupee was so sad. He went back to his 
lodge, and blamed himself for being hasty, and 
frightening the beautiful girls. 

The next day he went again to the same place 
hoping to hear the sweet music, and see the Dasket 
coming down to earth. 

"Ahl" he thought, "I'll change myself to an 
opossum, and they'll not think I'm Waupee." 

So he changed himself to an opossum and soon he 
heard the music. The sisters stepped out on the magic 
circle as they had done before, but not until they 
carefully looked around to make sure no brave hunter 
was near. 
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They were playing and singing when one caught 
sight of an opossum coming toward them. "Fly 1 
Fly ! " they cried, and in a twinkling were in the 
basket singing the weird song that wafted them 
from earth. 

Waupee went to his lodge more sad because of 
this failure. The next day he thought to try again. 

"This time," he said, "I'll change myself so they 
will not suspect me." 

When he reached the circle there stood an old 
stump in whose hollow was a mouse's nest. "Just 
the thing," said Waupee, "I'll change myself into a 
mouse, so tiny a thing they will not mind." 

Soon came the sweet music, the curious basket, 
and the twelve beautiful - sisters. In the midst of 
their play one sister exclaimed, "What a strange 
stump, it was not here yesterday ! " and they all ran 
to it, striking it and dancing about it. 

Suddenly out ran all the mice — Waupee among 
them, and the sisters chased them. The youngest 
sister chased Waupee, who purposely led her away 
from the others. 

Then he quickly changed himself to a man, and 
with a shout seized the beautiful girl. 

The others, frightened, ran to the basket, and soon 
were far from earth. 

Waupee took the girl to his lodge, and was thought- 
ful, loving, and kind to her. After a time there 
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came a beautiful baby boy to the lodge, and the 
beautiful Daughter of a Star (Waupee's bride was 
that) grew happy and contented. 

One day she longed to see her father, and she 
began secretly to braid a basket like the one that 
brought her to earth. This she hid each night when 

iwtt,rir 




Waupee came home. At last it was finished, and the 
maiden waited until Waupee had gone to hunt, then 
she took her baby boy and stepping into the basket 
began her strange sweet song. Slowly the basket 
went up into the heavens 
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Waupee heard the song and came running to the 
spot. He begged her to come back, but on the 
basket went, and poor Waupee was very, very lonely. 

The daughter of the Star was so happy to get home 
that she almost forgot Waupee, only her son kept 
her reminded of him. 

One day when the boy was quite a lad he asked to 
go to his father. 

The Star said, "The boy is right. Take him to see 
his father, and invite his father to come back with 
you. Ask him, also, to gather one of every kind of 
beast and bird on earth that we may know how 
things are there." 

The Daughter of a Star did as her father said, and 
one day Waupee heard again the wild sweet music 
he remembered so well. Soon his wife and boy 
were with him, and he was again happy. 

He began at once to hunt that he might soon obey 
the invitation of the Star. 

When ready to go, he took with him a part of 
every beast and bird on earth — the tails of some ani- 
mals; of others, the claws; and of the birds, the 
beaks or feathers. 

There was great rejoicing in the home of the Star 
when Waupee and his wife and son arrived. 

The Star made a great feast, and invited all his 
neighbors. After the banquet each guest was told to 
take a present of the things of earth which Waupee 
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had brought. Each made a choice, and those who 
chose the tails and claws turned into animals, while 
those who chose the feathers and the beaks were 
changed to birds. 




Waupee chose the feather of the white hawk. His 
wife and son chose the same, and spreading their 
beautiful, great, white wings they slowly flew to 
earth. 

And to this day we find some of their kind here. 
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THE WHITE SPOT OF THE KINGFISHER. 

One of Manabozho's dearest friends was drowned. 
Manabozho wanted to find him very badly so he 
went to the kingfisher who knows all about what 
happens under the water and begged him to tell 
where his friend was. 

Kingfisher said, "O Manabozho, the serpents have 
your friend — they have 



him 



in 



their 



hidden 
home." 

Menabozho thanked 
kingfisher, and hung a 
medal of wampum on his 
neck — it is the white spot 
you always see on his 
breast. 

Then it came to Mana- 
bozho that kingfisher 
might tell the serpents he 
was hunting for his friend, and he thought to catch 
the bird and kill him to keep his secret safe. He put 
out his hand and caught kingfisher, but could not 
hold him. The bird slipped from his grasp and flew 
away, but his feathers had been so ruffled by 
Manabozho's rough handling that they have never 
since been smooth. 
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THE MEDICINE PLANT. 

One day as a hunter went through the woods he heard 

most beautiful music. 

He looked here and 
there, but saw no one. 

Again and again the 
sweet sounds came to 
him. From where did 
they come ? 

He went home, and 
that night had a dream. 
He dreamed he must 
fast and purify himself 
to hear again the won- 
derful music. 

This he did, and 
went the next day to 
the forest. The music 
was there, sweeter than 
before. 

It was so for many 
days, and at last he 
found the sounds came 
from a plant with a 
long green stalk and 
\w long slender leaves. 
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He cut it. It healed at once. He cut it again, and 
it healed. Then he knew that the Great Spirit had 
shown him a plant to heal wounds. 

He took it home, dried it, ground it fine, and used 
it to heal the wounds of all his people. 

From that day the Indian thanked the Great Spirit 
for the plant that heals. 
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THE WftTBR-LIL/V, WAHBEGWOUNEE. 

At a time when the earth was all beautiful, spring 
always here, and the people always happy, the white 
lily came to dwell upon it. 

Then America was for the Indians only, and no 
white man troubled them; and there was peace among 
them and no closed doors were needed. 




The people spent happy days playing games on the 
green grass, and when night came they watched the 
stars, and talked about them. They believed the 
good Indians, who had gone from this world, dwelt 
in the stars. 

One night they saw a star in the southern sky so 
near that they wondered what it meant. 

A party of braves said, "Let us go to this 
place, and find out the meaning of so strange a 
thing " 
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They found the star hovering near tne tree tops, 
just a little way from their homes. 

"What can it mean ? " said 
they. 

They went home none the 
wiser. 

One moon went by, and 
still the people wondered at 
the beautiful star which stayed 
so near. 

One night a young brave 
dreamed that the star came to 
him, and said, "I have fallen 
in love with earth and the 
people of earth. I wish to 
dwell among them. Call your 
people together, and ask if I 
may have a place." 

The next day the brave 
called all to come to the coun- 
cil lodge, and there they talked 
long and earnestly of the 
matter. 

At last, they decided to send 
a company of wariors to the 
beautiful star with the pipe of 
peace, and ask her to make a home among them, say- 
ing she might choose a place in which to dwell. 
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This was done, and after handing around the peace 
pipe the little company started for home. The star 
came after them until it reached the village. There 
all the people welcomed it, and said, "Any place you 
wish shall be yours." 




The star first chose a place in the heart of the white 
rose, but there it could not be seen. Next she went 
to the prairie, but did not stay long for she feared 
the wild buffalo would kill her. Then she tried a 
home away up on the side of a rocky cliff, but there 
the little children could not come to her, and the star 
so loved little childidn that she could not be happy 
without them. 
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Looking for another place, she came one day to a 
beautiful stream. Trees bent over it, green grass 
grew on its banks, violets nestled close beside it, and 
canoes darted over its surface. 

"This is the place for my home," said the star. "I 
love the beautiful clear water and the clouds mirrored 
in it, I love the mossy banks and the gliding canoe, 
and the children can come to me every day." 

So she placed herself on the bosom of the stream, 
and was gently rocked by its tiny waves. 

In the morning thousands of water lilies were 
scattered over the surface of the river, and the Indians 
told their children to gather the beautiful blossoms 
and hold them up to the skies, for in the heavens 
dwell the sister stars. 

"After the great gift the beautiful star has given to 
men," they said, "we must repay by making her 
happy on earth, even as the morning and evening 
stars are happy in heaven." 
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THE PINE TREES. 

A powerful spirit among the Indians was called 
Glooskap. To him men used to go for favors. 

One day three men who were not contented with 
their lot came to his wigwam. 

He listened to their stories, and asked them what 
they wished. 




One of them, a foolish, vain and silly Indian, who 
had bark and fur in his moccasins to make him 
appear tall, and his hair plastered high with a turkey 
tail-feather stuck in, said his great desire was to be 
taller than any Indian in all the land, to be a great man. 

Glooskap shook his head, and turned from him to 
the second Indian. 
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"I desire," said the second, "to remain forever on 
the earth, and see the beauty of it." 

The third wished for exceeding old age, and good 
health with which to enjoy it. 

Glooskap heard them in silence, then turned and 
called his servant Earthquake. 

"Take these men," said he, "and place them with 
their feet fast in the ground." This done, Glooskap 
changed them to pine trees. "There," he said, 
"surely that one towers over all, that one will forever 
see the beauty of the earth, and that one will have 
health with which to enjoy old age. 

The next time you are near a pine tree look at the 
turkey tail-feather at its top, and listen to hear it say 
" O, I am such a great man I O, I am such a great 
man 1 " 
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THE THINGS OFTtlB GARDEN. 

The Indians believed in the great Good Spirit and 
the great Evil Spirit, and they believed in many less 




powerful gods — more in number than you can count. 
To them every flower had its god, and so had every 
tree, cloud, waterfall and river. 
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They used to tell of three sisters who lived in the 
gardens, and watched over the corn, beans and 
squashes. We know that these vegetables live in the 
same soil; and the Indians said it was because the 
three sisters loved to be together, and never quarreled. 

One sister was clothed with the long leaves and 
fine silken thread of the corn, another wore a wreath 
of pods and garments of the tendrils of the bean 
plant, while the third was gorgeous in the yellow 
blossoms of the squash. 

The next time you are in the country on a bright 
moonlight night, creep into the garden and see if the 
sisters are dancing and singing, but be very quite lest 
you frighten them away. 




B*m* Mtaw* Stu4 : . 
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THE MAIZE. 

Adapted from Longfellow's "Hiawatha.' 



Hiawatha had grown to be a man, and he longed to 
get for his people some gift which would always help 
them. 

The winter had been long and cold, the wild creat- 
ures of the forest had hidden in their homes, the ice 




was so thick in the lake and river that the fish could 
not be found, and the berries were frozen. Hia- 
watha's people had suffered from hunger- 
Now the spring time was come, the moon of leaves 
when all things were putting on their fresh green gar- 
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ments, and Hiawatha went into the forest to pray and 
fast. 

He built a lodge by the shining Big Sea Water, and 
there he staid seven days and nights. He prayed for 
nothing selfish, but for the good of his dear people. 

The first day, as he wandered through the woods, 
he saw the wild deer and the rabbit, saw the wild 
goose flying northward, and the squirrel guarding his 
hoard of acorns. He heard the pheasant drumming, 
and the pigeons 
calling to one an- 
other as they built 
their nests in the 
pine trees. 

Then he prayed 
"Master of Life, 
must our lives de- 
pend on these things ?" 

On the second day, still 
through the meadow by the 
growing the wild rice and the blueberry, the wild 
strawberry and the gooseberry, and the wild grape 
vine trailing over the elder bushes. The air was full 
of fragrance. 

And again he prayed, " Master of Life, must our 
lives depend on these things ?" 

When the third day came he sat beside the clear 
blue lake, saw the sturgeon leaping gaily, scattering 




fasting, he wandered 
river. There he saw 
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drops like beads of wampum, saw the yellow perch 
gleaming in the sunlight, and the pike, herring and 
crawfish darting through the clear water. 

" Master of Life," he cried, " must our lives depend 
on these things ?" 

All the fourth day he lay exhausted on his bed of 
leaves and branches, faint with hunger, and so weary. 
As through half open eyes he watched the great, 




round, golden sun sinking in the west, there came 
walking toward him a man. 

He was tall and slender, green plumes nodded 
above his forehead, and his hair was golden as the 
sunlight. He came and stood in the doorway, looking 
pityingly at Hiawatha. He said, "Hiawatha, your 
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prayers have been heard by the great spirit, and he 
will answer them." 

"For you pray not like the others; 
Not for greater skill in hunting, 
Not for greater craft in fishing, 
Not for triumph in the battle, 
Nor renown among the warriors, 
But for profit of the people — 
For the good of your dear people." 
I am the friend of man — Mondamin. Rise and 
wrestle with me that you may gain what you 
desire. 

Hiawatha, faint with fasting, came from the lodge 
as Mondamin bade him, and they wrestled in the 
purple twilight. Hiawatha felt new life and vigor, 
new courage, hope and strength within him. They 
wrestled till the sun was set, and the heron cried the 
day was over. 

Then Mondamin said, "To-morrow I will come again 
to try you, Hiawatha," and he vanished like the 
mist. 

On the morrow and the next day Mondamin came, 
and they wrestled as before. 

On the sixth day Mondamin said, "All your prayers 
have reached the great spirit and to-morrow you will 
overcome me. Take off me these garments green 
and yellow, and lay me in the ground. Pile the earth 
around me soft and light and loose. Let no one dis- 
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turb my slumbers, only come and watch beside me, 
come yourself and sit beside me." 

Then the heron's cry told the day was ended and 
Mondamin vanished as before, whether like the rain 




into the earth or the mist into the air, Hiawatha 
knew not. 

As Hawatha lay so sad and lonely on the bed 
within the wigwam, with the shining stars above him 
and the darksome forest round him, old Nokomis 
stood beside him. She had brought him food and 
she begged him to eat. "You will die from hunger, 
Hiawatha," said she. 
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Hiawatha answered, "Wait, Nokomis. Wait until 
to-morrow when the sun sets, then my fasting's over." 

And Nokomis weep- 
ing bitterly went home. 

That night Hiawatha 
slept peacefully. In his 
dreams he heard the 
winds sigh among the 
leaves, heard the rivu- 
let talking as it rippled 
toward the ocean, heard 
the whippoorwill call 
"Whip-poor-will I " 

All the next day he 
lay longing for the sun- 
set when Mondamin 
should come again. 

Slowly the sun sank 
through the heavens 
like a glowing cinder 
from the hearth of the 
great spirit, sank into 
the calm and placid 
water. And Mondamin 
stood in the twilight 
beckoning Hiawatha. 

Long and fiercely 
they wrestled. Great 




drops of sweat stood on 
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Mondamin's forehead, and 
everything swung round and 
round before Hiawatha's 
dizzy eyes. 

At last Mondamin fell 
lifeless at Hiawatha's feet. 

Hiawatha took from him 
his green and yellow gar- 
ments, laid him in the earth, 
and piled it soft and loose 
and light about him, and 
the heron cried the day was 
ended. 

Then Hiawatha went to 
old Nokomis. 

But the place in the forest 
was not forgotten, day by 
day did Hiawatha 



"Go to wait and watch beside it, 
Till at length a small green feather 
From the earth shot slowly upward, 
Then another and another; 
And before the summer ended 
Stood the maize in all its beauty, 
With its shining robes about it, 
And its long, soft, yellow tresses. 
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And in rapture, Hiawatha 

Cried aloud, 'It is Mondamin, 

Yes, the friend of man, Mondamin I ' 

And he called the people to him, 

Showed them where the maize was growing, 

Showed the new gift to the people 

Which should be their food forever. 

And still later when the autumn 

Changed the long green leaves to yellow; 

And the soft and juicy kernels 

Grew like wampum, hard and yellow; 

Then the ripened ears he gathered, 

Gave the first fruits to Mondamin; 

And made known unto the people 

This new gift of the great spirit" 
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THE INDIAN'S PL.OOD. 

Once upon a time the powerful Manabozho was 
hunting. He walked many miles, and at last came to 
the edge of the forest. There he saw the shining 
Big-Sea-Water. 




On the shore lay the prince of the serpents taking 
a sun bath. 

You cannot think how huge he was. His body 
was yards and yards long, and his scales were white 
as snow, and glistened in the sunshine. 

" Ah! ha!" laughed Manabozho, " I'll kill this Prince 
of Serpents. We really do not want him in the 
world." 

He drew his bow and sent a magic arrow right to 
the serpent's heart. 
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In less than a moment the huge monster lay dead, 
and Manabozho, half frightened at what he had done, 
turned and ran. 

A loud cry, which the serpent uttered when the 
arrow struck him, called some of the serpents from 
their homes at the bottom of the Big-Sea-Water. 

When they saw their prince was dead they called 
to others of their kind, "Our prince is dead! Our 
prince is dead I Who has done this dreadful thing?" 




" I know," said one, "the wicked Manabozho has 
done it. Let us find him and kill him." 

They went at once after him and though Man- 
abozho had a start, they crawled so fast and leaped 
so far that he soon heard them hissing, hissing, and 
knew they were upon him. 

He had just time to climb a tree on the mountain 
top and call upon the waters of the earth to rise and 
save him. 
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At once a roar and splash told him the waters were 
coming. They soon were over all the level earth. 
They crept up the mountain side, they swallowed up 
the serpents, they reached the base of the tree where 
Manabozho was resting. 




He climbed higher, and the waters crept after him. 
He called to the tree to stretch itself. It stretched 
many times its length. 

Still the waters rose, to Manabozho's knees, to his 
waist, to his shoulders, to his neck, and then they 
stopped. 

There was no earth anywhere, what could he do? 

A loon came floating by. 
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"Loon, Loon," Manabozho called, "dive down, 
down to the earth beneath this water, and bring me 
some dirt with which to start a new earth." 

The loon dived but when he came to the surface 
he was dead, the water was too deep for him. 

A muskrat came floating by. "Muskrat," said 
Manabozho, dive for dirt that I may begin a new 
earth. If you will you may have the choice of places 
for a home. 

The muskrat dived and was gone a long time. 
When he came again to the surface he seemed dead, 
but in his paws he held some dirt. 

Manabozho breathed into his nostrils, and breathed 
again, and the muskrat came to life. 

Then Manabozho took the dirt, and formed new 
land which grew and grew until the earth was as 
it is now. 
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THE THINGS OP THE WATER. 

Long years ago, far among the mountains nestled 
an Indian village. 

When a day began the sun rolled up above the 
mountain peaks, and smiled broadly at the little boys 
and girls who welcomed him with a shout. 

When a day ended the moon crept up and whisp- 
ered, "Good night" while the little stars twinkled. 




Tall trees grew on the mountain side, broad 
meadows gleamed in the valley, and through the 
village ran a deep clear brook where all the people 
got water. Such clear, cold, delicious water it was, 
sent by the great spirit for the Indians of this village. 

One day the people noticed the brook was getting 
low. They were troubled for there was no other 
water near the village. 
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They watched, and each day marked its depth only 
to find that it was still lower. 

At last only the bottom of the brook was covered, 
and the water was so muddy that no one could 
drink it. 

A council was called. As they talked of the matter 
one warrior said, "Send me to look for the source of 
this brook. Somewhere up the mountains I can find 
it, and there I will search for the evil spirit who 
keeps the brook from coming to us." 

The other braves nodded approval. 

On the day set the warrior started. He bade all 
the people good-bye, for no one knew how far he 
was going or the dangers with which he might meet. 

Clouds settled over the village and all were sad as 
he waved his bow on the edge of the forest. 

With stout heart the warrior pushed through the 
underbrush, climbing up, up, up, always beside the 
brook until he came out into a broad meadow. 

Across this the brook wound, and the warrior 
kept on. 

Then came another mountain where the trees were 
so dense he could hardly get through. 

At last he saw a gleam of sunshine ahead, and 
parting the branches looked out upon another plain 
where was a village very like his own. 

It was surrounded by a wall, and where the brook 
entered was a strong, high dam. 
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"Ah ha ! " said the warrior to himself, "through the 
mischief of some one the water 
in our brook is held back by 
a dam. 

He sat down outside the wall, 
and soon a boy came from the 
village. 

The warrior said, "Boy will 
you bring me a drink ? I have 
journeyed far, and am very 
thirsty." 

The boy bounded away, and 
soon was back with a little water 
in a cup, but it was too muddy 
to drink. 

"What makes the water so 
muddy?" asked the warrior. And 
the boy replied, "The chief of 
jthis village keeps all the good 
water for himself. Even those 
who live in the village have none. 

"Where is the chief, my boy?" 

"Just the other side of the 
dam, sir." 

"Take me to him. I must talk 
with him." 

The lad led the way through 
the gate, and there the warrior saw a monster lying 
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in the mud — such an ugly monster with yellow eyes, 
a mouth stretched from ear to ear, and broad 
skinny feet ! 

"What do you want here?" he grumbled, as he 
lazily looked at the warrior. 

"I want water for our village down the mountain," 
he replied. "This brook has belonged to us for 
years, and what right have you to build a dam in it ? " 

"Right," roared the monster, "What do I care for 
right. If you want water go somewhere else for it ! " 

But the warrior would not give up, and at last the 
monster grumbled, "Well, shoot an arrow through 
the dam. That will give you enough — all you can 
have anyway." 

The warrior did this, and as he returned along the 
brook side watched with delight the water grow higher 
and higher. 

When he reached the village the people gathered 
to hear what he had done. They were full of joy, 
and danced and feasted. 

But it was not long before the brook was again 
low, and the people were suffering. 

One day the kind spirit, Glooskap, made himself 
look like a warrior, and came to the village. 

He offered to undertake the journey to the source 
of the brook, and to talk with the monster. 

The people thinking him a warrior like themselves 
begged him to go. 
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As he started he told them of certain things to do 
which would help him on his journey. 

They promised faithfully to do them. 

Now Glooskap was so powerful that when he saw 
the monster he swung his spear in the air, and thrust 
it into the monster's side. 

The monster gave a deep, hoarse croak, and out 
gushed the water he had kept for himself. 

Then Glooskap caught him in a mighty grasp, 
crumpled his back, and threw him into the stream 
which was dashing along its way. 

"Live there now, and croak all you like. You 
never can do any more mischief, and the boys and 
girls shall call you and all like you, bull frogs." 

Glooskap then went back to the village. 

He found the people had forgotten what they 
promised to do for him, and had spent their time in 
vain wishing. Idle people ! 

Some wished to live in soft mud and be always 
wet and cool. 

Others said, "We wish to plunge from rocks 
and dive into deep, cold water, drinking as we 
dive." 

"Pooh ! " said others, "What a life to live I We 
would be washed up and down with rippling waves 
— living on land, and yet be in the water ? 

"How foolish ! " said others, "While wishing for 
water why not wish for enough ? We would be all 
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the time in the water, and swim from morning 
till night." 

Glooskap was so angry at their idleness that he 
exclaimed: "Go, have your wish each one of you, 
and never be men again 1 " 

They at once turned to leeches, spotted-frogs, crabs 
and fish, according as they wished; and they have 
been with us ever since. 



,w1 ^5PK rw 
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LEGEND OF TUB HORSE SHOE FALLS. 

Once there lived on the shores- of Niagara river a 
beautiful Indian girl. She was fair to look upon 
and fair to think about, for her spirit was kind and 
thoughtful and loving. 

Her parents wished her to marry an ugly old Indian, 
and said that she must though she loved him not. 




As the day for the wedding drew near the girl 
wished to die, and jumping into her canoe she pushed 
it out into the river, and called, "Come, mighty river, 
carry me over the falls and dash me in pieces on the 
rocks below!" 

The god of clouds and rain was in his cave under 
the falls, and, hearing the wild, sad cry, he looked 
out. He saw the canoe, with the fair girl in it, car- 
ried along by the swift current. 
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He called the winds to aid him, and they seized the 
maiden just before her frail bark went to pieces on 
the rocks. Then the god took her to dwell in his 
cave. 

He told her of a wicked serpent 
whose home was under the village 
— a serpent who lived on the flesh 
of human beings; and as not enough 
men died to satisfy his hunger, 
he had poisoned the waters in and 
about the village. 

"This is why so many of your 
people die," said the god, "and 
when you go back to them tell them 
of the serpent." 

One day the girl heard the old 
Indian was dead, and she went at 
once to her people with the message 
from the god of clouds and rain. 

The people were thankful to 
find the cause of the sickness and 
death among them, and made ready 
to move. 

One morning the wicked serpent 
wakened to miss them. He knew well why they 
had moved, and laughed to himself as he made ready 
to follow them. 

He was so immense that he moved very slowly, 
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and as he crept over the ground the great spirit sent 
word to the god who dwelt in the cave to kill the 
monster with thunder-bolts. 

The god, glad to do so great a kindness to the 
Indians, sent a thunder-bolt that wounded the mons- 
ter and made him furious. 

He flung himself across the river just as another 
thunder-bolt killed him. Some rocks held him fast 
and the waters banked up over him, forming what 
we call "The Horse Shoe Falls." 
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THE THUNDER AND LIGHTNING MEN. 

Once a little Indian boy was caught far from home 
in a terrible storm. The winds blew, the clouds grew 
very dark, the lightning played about him, and the 
thunder came in long, rolling peals. 

"How I wish I knew what made the thunder and 
lightning," thought the boy. 

In a twinkling he felt himself seized and borne 
swiftly upward. He looked around to see where he 
was. He was riding on the wings of the wind, and 
he rose above cloud on cloud — some white and 
friendly, some black and threatening. 

After a time he felt the motion of the wind grow 
less and less, until he was set down in the midst of 
the village of thunders. 

A curious place he found it. The noise of the 
thunder he saw was made by the huge wings which 
the men wore and rubbed together as they whirled 
through the air. 

He begged to be made a thunderer. They told 
him to go where he saw many square boxes, open 
one and see what was there. Doing so, he found a 
pair of wings such as the others wore. Fastening 
them on, he circled around once, twice, and then 
darted down to earth with several of the thunder 
men after him. 
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The earth's people said they had a terrible thunder 
storm. 

For a year the Indian lad dwelt in his new home. 
When he and his friends sent their arrows flying, the 
people on earth said it lightened, and whenever they 
put on their great wings and played among the 
clouds, the people said it thundered. 

At last he tired of the new life, and begged to go 
again to his old home. The thunder men gathered 
together and talked it over. 

They agreed to let him go, and appointed many of 
their braves to take him safely back. 

Great, black clouds came rolling up from all direc- 
tions, lightning darted from one cloud to another, the 
thunder rolled and pealed, and pealed and rolled, the 
wind blew a gale, and all the people in the Indian 
village ran to their homes. 

When the storm was over there walked into the 
village the lad who had been gone so long. 

When he was asked about his absence, he told of 
the village of Thunders and about the lightning and 
thunder men, and the cause of the great and terrible 
storm which had driven them all into their homes. 
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THE THUNDERERS. 

We have visited the village of the thunderers, but 
while there never stopped to think of the great good 
they do to men. This story shows their kindness to 
the people of earth. 

Once upon a time three warriors went out to hunt. 
They had good luck and started for home with much 
game. They had not gone far when one stumbled, 
fell, and hurt himself so badly that he could not 
walk. 

His companions thought they could carry him and 
so they tried it, but he was heavy and they were 
selfish. 

They put him down under a tree, and said they 
must rest a few minutes. They then walked off 
together, and plotted to kill him. 

There was a deep ravine a little farther along, and 
the wicked men said, "Let us throw him over the 
side, and say at home that wild beasts killed him." 

Going back to the wounded man, they picked him 
up as if to start for home, but coming to the edge of 
the ravine, they held him over the side and dropped 
him. 

A scream, then crash, crash, crash — they could hear 
the shrubs break and the stones roll. 

Then dividing all the game they started homeward. 
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I never heard what became of them, but I will tell 
you what happened to the third warrior. 

He was only bruised and stunned.* After a few 
hours he opened his eyes wondering where he was. 




A little way off he saw a wigwam with the smoke 
curling from the hole in the top. He crawled slowly 
toward it, and an old man came out to meet him. 

Seeing the warrior's wounds the man said, "I have 
something which will make you well, and I will give 
it to you for one promise. Say you will stay and 
hunt for me, and I will make you strong." 
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To this the warrior agreed and the old man put 
healing ointment on the wounds. 

All that winter the warrior hunted every day, and 
brought home much game; but when spring came 
and snows were melting, it was harder to get around 
and the game could not easily be found. 

One day after a long dreary hunt the warrior shot 
a bear which was too heavy for him to carry home. 

As he was thinking what to 
do there stood before him 
three men in garments like 
clouds. 

They questioned him about 
his life, and said, "The man 
who is keeping you here is an 
old wizard for whom we have 
looked long. He does much 
harm, and we must kill him 
for the good of all men. Go 
to him, tell him you cannot 
drag home this huge bear. He will come to help you, 
and then we may seize him." 

The warrior obeyed, but the old man did not like 
to venture out. 
"Is there a cloud in the sky ? " he said. 
"No," replied the warrior, "the sun shines brightly." 
"Are you sure there is not the sign of a cloud ? " 
anxiously asked the old man. 
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"Not a sign," said the younger. 

So they started together to find the bear. Reaching 
the place, they took hold of the animal, and a cloud 
came out of the west. The old man peered around, 
then started for home. The cloud came nearer and 
nearer, and a peal of thunder rolled through the 
ravine. The old man dropped the bear and ran as 
fast as he could. The thunderers (for the clouds 
were they) ran after him, overtook him at the door of 
his wigwam and hurled a thunder bolt at him which 
killed him. 

The world was well rid of a cruel old wizard. 

The thunderers then told the warrior they would 
take him home. 

He begged for a cloud-like garment, and a pair of 
wings. They gave them to him, and led him over 
mountains, through valleys, across rivers and lakes, 
and set him down in the woods near his old home. 

He took off his new garment and wings, and hid 
them among the leaves of the trees. Then he went 
home and told the people of all the strange things 
which had happened to him. 

Every spring he dons the garments of the thunderer 
and goes with some of them around the world to see 
what good they do. 

As they hovered over a lake on their last journey, 
the warrior was so thirsty that he told his companions 
to wait a moment while he drank of its waters. 
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When he came back his lips were covered with an 
oil, and the thunderers exclaimed, "You have found 
a monster for whom we have searched years. He 
lives at the bottom of the lake, and poisons the 
waters." 

Then they cast their thunderbolts into the lake 
causing it to dry up, and there at the bottom, in the 
mud, was a huge grub which destroys vegetables, 
fruit trees, flowers and grass. 

With a few bolts of thunder they killed him, and 
the world was rid of another pest. 

Now when you hear the thunder peal, fear not, for 
you know the thunderers are about doing good. 
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THE BEGINNING OP MEDIGINE. 

Once there lived a mighty hunter. He had no wife 
or little children to enjoy the game he caught, so he 
gave it to his neighbors, and to the birds and beasts 
in the forest. He was always doing good to others. 

One day a great war broke out. The hunter took 
his bow and arrows and went with others from the 
village to fight. 




Many long days and weary nights they fought. At 
last the hunter was caught and scalped by his ene- 
mies, and left lying in the forest. 

A fox chanced that way, and saw the hunter who 
so often had given him a dinner. 

He was filled with sadness, and called together the 
beasts to mourn for him. 
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An oriole flew by and seeing the crowd stopped to 
ask what was the matter. 

"O dear, O dear," she cried, "I'll call all the birds 
— we must bring the kind hunter to life ! " 

She called, and soon the air was full of fluttering 
wings, and every kind of bird was there. 




Then the birds and the beasts held a council. They 
opened their medicine chests and looked for a remedy. 
No one had the right thing. 

At last the fox said, "We never can cure him with- 
out his scalp. I'll go to search for it." 

He was gone many days, and came back sad and 
weary without the scalp. 
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"Let me go," said the wolf. But he had the 
same luck. 

Other animals tried, but not a trace could 
they find. 

Then the pigeon hawk said, "I'll go," and he flew 
up on strong wings. "I'll go around the world." 

He was back in a day, but without the scalp. 




"Of course he could not find it," said the white 
hawk. "He went so fast he could see nothing. 
I'll go." 

But alas ! the white hawk was so greedy that he 
stopped to eat all along the way, and forgot to 
come back. 

"Let me try," said the crow when they were tired 
of waiting for the white hawk, "I can go very near 
the villages without anyone thinking I'm after the 
scalp for all are so used to seeing me." 
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He was gone many days, and when he came back 
he brought the scalp with him. 

He had found it drying on a pole in a village far 
off from the forest, and as he flew near he heard 

the warrior who took it 
boasting about it. 

The crow waited until 
night, and then flew lower 
and lower about the village 
until with one swift down- 
ward swoop he seized the 
scalp, gave a loud caw, and 
started for home. 

The warriors around the 
camp fire flung arrows and 
arrows after him, but not 
one touched him or the 
scalp. 

When he told his story 
the birds and the beasts 
applauded. "But the scalp 
is dry, how can we fasten 
it on," said one. 
"Make a salve," cried another. 
All hastened to get rare leaves, flowers and bark 
from the trees. These they put together, moistened 
with dew which the eagle had gathered in the 
clouds. 
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They put the salve on the hunter's head, and some 
on the scalp itself, and soon the two began to grow 
together. 

The hunter moved, opened his eyes, sat up, and 
the birds and beasts called, "Bravo I " 




They told him what had happened, and told him 
the secret of the salve. "Because," they said, "you 
are so helpful and so unselfish that you will always 
use it for the good of many. Take it, it is a gift from 
the Great Spirit." 

Ever since that time we have had medicine to cure 
our ills. 
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MICHABO. 



Michabo is a great spirit— so the Indians believe. 
In the hunt he is always successful, and he can go 
from one end of the earth to the other in a very short 
time, for one stride takes him eight leagues. 




He has done many wonderful things. You all know 
the great lakes, a long chain of them between our 
home and Canada — these he formed for his beaver 
dams. 

Michabo is also a very wise man. As he lay one 
day in the forest he saw a tiny spider spinning his 
web back and forth in the sunshine, a snare to catch 
the unwary fly. "Just the thing," said Michabo to 
himself as he watched the web grow. "I'll make me 
a net after the same fashion with which to catch fish." 
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We have had fish nets 
ever since. 

So all things that the 
mighty Michabo sees he 
plans to turn to good ac- 
count for men. 

In the moon of falling 
leaves — we call it autumn 
— Michabo takes his pipe, 
and going to the top of 
some mountain he smokes 
for many days, watching the leaves — gold, brown and 
crimson— drift lazily to earth. The smoke from his 
pipe fills the valleys, making hazy, balmy clouds, and 
we say, "Indian summer- 
has come; how beauti- 
ful it is!" 

Michabo's home is in 
the east on the edge of 
the earth, and from there 
he sends forth the sun, 
moon and stars each day 
to light the earth. 

At dawn, the good 
Indians turn their faces 
toward the east and pray 
to the powerful spirit, 
Michabo. 
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THE INDIANS' WAR DANCE. 

Many hundred years ago there lived in an Indian 
village ten boys who were great friends. Every night 
at dusk they met to dance, and once a week they had 
a feast. 

One of their number was a sweet singer. He stood 
on a mound of earth and sang while the other boys 
danced around him. 




One day they decided to have a great feast and 
each one was to bring some special thing. One boy 
promised a kettle, another a bowl, a third a bone, and 
a fourth a wooden ladle. These would make ready a 
soup. One boy said, "I'll bring a porcupine;" an- 
other said, "I'll bring corn and beans;" and still an- 
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other promised a white dog, without which no feast 

is complete. 

When the boys 
asked for these things 
at home their mothers 
laughed at them, say- 
ing, "Foolish boys! 
you shall not have 
so great a feast; go, 
dance without these 
things, you need them 
not." 

The boys came to 
their place full of 
sorrow, but the sweet 
singer said, "Mind it 
not. Come, dance as 
I sing," and he began 
a song sweeter than 
any before heard on 
earth. 

As the boys danced 
theirsorrow fled, their 
hearts grew light and 
joyous, and their feet 
scarcely touched the 

ground. They whirled faster and faster until they 

felt themselves borne up into the air. 
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The mothers, seeing the strange sight, ran from the 
wigwams and begged them to come back, promising 
them everything they wished. But the boys went on 
dancing higher and 
higher, always whirl- 
ing around the sweet 
singer, until out of 
sight. 

They are still whirl- 
ing in the heavens. 

The singer became 
the planet Saturn, and 
eight of the boys be- 
came his moons. 

Alas-1 one boy 
looked downward 
when they were far 
up in the cjouds, and 
he fell at once to 
earth. There the 
great spirit changed him to a pine tree, and 1 suppose 
he is flourishing yet. 

In this way began the Indians' war dance. 
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THE ISLAND OF THE BLESSED. 

The forest is dark and cold, for it is a late afternoon 
in winter. The flaps of the tent are closely drawn, 
and within is a fire which sends its beams dancing 
over scores of dusky faces. The shadows are playing 
at hide-and-seek, and the grandfather is ready to tell 




stories as is his custom these long winter evenings. 
The boys and girls are gathered to hear him. He 
folds his blanket around him and tells the story of 
"The Island of the Blessed." 

Once there lived a beautiful Indian girl, more 
beautiful than words can tell. She was to marry a 
brave hunter, a fine, tall, straight man. But alas ! on 
the day before they were to marry the beautiful 
girl died. 

The hunter could not be comforted. He sat by his 
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fire and mourned day after day. 
His friends tried to interest him 
in hunting, in fishing, in games, 
but they could not. 

One day he made up his mind 
to go to his beautiful bride. He 
asked the aid of the Great Spirit, 
took his bow and arrows, and 
went out of his tent. 

He shot an arrow into the 
air. It fell to the west, and he 
knew that was the way 
should go. 

He traveled many days, and at 
last came to a lodge. In the 
doorway stood an old, old man, 
who said, "Come in, my friend, 
and rest." 

The young man was glad to 
rest and refresh himself, and as 
he sat there he told his story to 
the old man. 

"My son," said the man, "you 
have come the right way. Look 
out that door of the lodge. The 
great lake which you see beyond 
the prairie is where the souls of 
the departed cross to the Island 
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of the Blessed. You can see the island- if you look 
closely." 

"The Great Spirit has said you may go to see the 
beautiful girl, but you must leave your body here. 
Lay it down with your bow and arrow, and tell your 
dog to watch them. When you return you will find 
them safe. This lodge is at the entrance to the land 
of departed spirits, and only spirits may cross its 
threshold." 

The young man joyfully put aside his body with 
his bow and arrow, ordered his faithful dog to watch 
them, and entered the spirit land. 

His heart was light, and he fairly flew over the 
ground. He seemed to go right through the trees 
and bushes; nothing was in his way. The beasts ran 
playfully across his path, and the birds fluttered 
near. 

"Surely this spirit world is very different from the 
world I've left," he thought. 

Soon he was at the shore of the lake. There lay 
the snow white canoe with shining paddles of which 
the old man had told him. 

He seated himself in the canoe, and paddled toward 
the island. 

At once a second canoe came beside him and in it 
was his beautiful maiden. 

Great waves came dashing toward them as if to 
swallow them, but they parted and let them pass 
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unharmed, for the Great Spirit had planned that they 
should reach the island in safety. 

All around them canoes were upset, and men and 
women were struggling in the water — where one 
canoe rode safely dozens were lost. Only the little 
children had no trouble; the waves never harmed 
them, but rocked them gently till they reached 
the island. 

On the brave warrior 
paddled until their canoes 
came to land. They 
greeted each other joy- 
fully, and hand in hand 
wandered over the Island 
of the Blessed. The air 
nourished them, they had 
no cares, the wild creat- 
ures of the forest were 
gentle and kind, and the 
days were bright and full of happiness. 

For many days they wandered, always together; 
and then the young man heard the voice of the Great 
Spirit, though he saw him not. It said, "Young man 
go back now to the other world. I have called your 
beautiful maiden, and will keep her here always 
young, fair and happy as you see her now. But for 
you there is work in the world. Go, find again your 
body, bow, arrows and dog. Be faithful in all that 
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you find to do, and some day I will call you. Then 
you shall ride safely to the Island of the Blessed and 
find your beautiful bride." 

The grandfather's story was ended, and the fire 
was low. 
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OPBECHB, THE ROBIN. 

An Indian had a son named Opeeche. He was 
very fond and proud of him. He desired him to be 
a great man among the people, a brave, a famous 
hunter. 

It is the custom for 
an Indian lad to fast 
several days before 
he is thought of as a 
man; and the dreams 
he has while fasting 
he believes tell him 
his future. So the fa- 
ther said to Opeeche, 
"Come, my son, it is 
time for you to fast. 
You shall fast longer 
than most lads — that will make you very brave and 
full of power. Twelve days you shall fast.' 

Then the lad bathed in the river near by, and went 
into a lodge made ready for him by his father. There 
he lay upon a bed of pine boughs. Every morning 
his father came to encourage him, and the boy was 
very patient, asking not for food. 

On the ninth day when his father came Opeeche 
said, "O, my father, my dreams have been evil, my 
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fasting is of no use. Let me have food now, and try 
to fast another time." 

His father would not hear of this, but told the boy 
of great deeds he should do when the fasting was 
over. "Be brave and endure a little longer." 

On the eleventh day Opeeche asked again for food. 
"My dreams are evil, father." 

But his father replied, "Only one day more, my 
son; then I will bring you food, and you will soon 
be a leader among men." 

On the twelfth day the father prepared food with 
his own hands and came with it to the lodge door. 
There he heard a voice, and stooping down he 
peeped in. 

Opeeche had painted his breast a bright vermilion, 
and his shoulders as far back, as he could reach. 
He was talking to himself, saying, "My father would 
not listen to me when I told him that my dreams 
were evil, and now it is too late. I shall be happy 
in my new life, bright and gay. I never could be a 
successful hunter or a leader of the people, but I 
shall bring joy and gladness to man. I shall be his 
friend and my song shall make him happy." 

Then, balancing himself on the top of the lodge 
pole, Opeeche spread his wings and caroling flew 
into the near forest. The children who saw him fly 
away called, "Robin ! robin ! " 
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MAKING THE MOON. 

Long, long years ago, before there was any moon 
to light the night, the animals had a hard time to find 
their way in the dark. 




One day they met to talk over the matter, and the 
council decided a moon must be made. 

They gave the task to Whip-poor-will, the god of 
night. 

Whip-poor-will went searching for something 
from which to make a moon, and was almost in 
despair when the frog came up and said, "Take me. 
I'm not of much use in the world, my voice is the 
only remarkable part of me. I am willing to be 
sacrificed for such a good cause, as to give light to 
all creatures." 
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So Whip-poor-will used his magic, repeated many 
a charm, and changed the frog to the moon. 







When the moon is full you may see the frog riding 
in it if you look very closely, and they say the moon 
is cold as the frog always was. 
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WEENG, THE SPIRIT OP SLEEP. 

Among the Indians there dwells a wee fairy whose 
name is Weeng. He is full of business and never 
idle. Sometimes he is very grave and does his work 
well; sometimes he is full of mischief and plays 
sorry pranks. 




He has many little fairy men to do his bidding, and 
there is work enough for all. They hum a song in 
the ears of the little children when bedtime comes, 
and in a twinkling the children are fast asleep. They 
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hum the same song to the weary braves after bat- 
tle and they forget their weariness in sleep. They 
hum it to the squaws who have cared for the lodge 
and the children, hoed in the fields, and plaited the 
straw all day, and the squaws nod and dream. 

Sometimes Weeng sends his men to hide in the 
green, leafy forest, and hum the song to the hunter 
when he passes by, mischievous Weeng! The hunter 
throws himself on the ground to rest just a moment, 
when hum! hum-m-m! he is fast asleep, the game 
runs by, and the hunter returns home without any. 

In front of the wigwam we see a little Indian boy. 
He has played long with his bow and arrows, has run 
many races, and wrestled hard. Now he is nodding, 
nodding. "Ah!" says his grandmother, "he had been 
struck by Weeng." 
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MOW MUSQUITOS GAME. 

Zm-m-m! Zm-m-ml Zum-m-m! 
Do you hear the musquito? Lis- 
ten, and I will tell you a funny 
story that the Indians used to tell 
their boys and girls about this 
bothersome insect. 

Once upon a time, long ago, 
there dwelt on the shore of Lake 
Onondaga a huge monster whom 
the people called Musquito. He 
tormented the people, and they 
could not kill him, he was so 
powerful. 

One day the holder of the 
heavens came to visit them, and 
seeing how they were pes- 
tered by the monster he deter- 
mined to kill him. He chased 
him toward the setting sun, 
over plains, around lakes, past 
mountains. On they went until 
they had run around the en- 
tire world, and were back again 
on the shore of Lake Onon- 
daga. 
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There the holder of the heavens overtook and 

slew the monster, but from its blood .came so 

many small musquitos that we never have been 
rid of them since. 



THE INDIANS' GINDBRBL.L.A. 

In an Indian village lived a young man named 
Te-am. He had the power to become invisible at 
will, and the girls of the village were full of curi- 
osity over so strange a man. 

They often went to his home to spend an after- 
noon with his sister, and when time for Te-am to 
come home she would ask, "Do you see him?" 
• Some of the girls were truthful enough to say 
"No." But some said, "Yes; oh, yes; we see him." 

"Of what is the strap made which fastens the load 
of wood to his back?" was the sister's next question. 
And, when they failed to answer that question, she 
knew they could not see him. 

Sometimes she invited a maiden to dine with them. 
The girl could see the wood unstrapped, the blanket 
folded, the dinner eaten — but whoever did it was 
invisible. 

At the other end of the village lived an old man 
with three daughters. The two older girls were vain and 
selfish, while the youngest girl had to work very hard. 
She never had pleasure nor beautiful things to wear. 
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The older sisters had tried to see the invisible man, 
but had failed. 

One day they sat stringing some beautiful shells 
when the youngest girl, Cochigeaskw, came in. She 
begged for some of the shells, but the others laughed 
at her, saying, "Why do you want them, stupid?" 

"Never mind why. Give me just a few." 

They threw her a handful, and she strung them into 
a necklace. She next went to the forest and stripped 
birch trees of their soft, silvery bark. Of this she 
made dress, petticoat and cap. Then she took a pair 
of moccasins which belonged to her father, softened 
them, and drew them on her feet. They were so 
large that they came way up to her knees. 

When her sisters saw her they laughed at her 
comical garb. They called her names, and said, 
"Why are you so dressed up, young lady? Where 
are you going?" 

She replied, "I am going to the tent of Te-am." 
How they jeered 1 

She never heeded them, but in her strange dress 
she went to the tent of Te-am. 

The sister met her, greeted her kindly, talked with 
her until time for Te-am to come home, and then 
said, "Cochigeaskw, let us go outside and watch for 
Te-am." Soon she asked, "Do you see him 
coming?" 

"Yes." 
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"Of what is the strap made which fastens on his 
load of wood?" 

"It is made of a rainbow." 

"Right," said the sister, and taking Cochigeaskw 
into the tent she gave her a magic bath which 
changed her into a beautiful maiden. A magic comb 
made the short, uneven locks long and silky. And 
the ugly dress was changed for one of beauty. 

Te-am came in, saw Cochigeaskw and was de- 
lighted. He asked her to be his wife. 

That evening when Cochigeaskw's father reached 
home he asked for the third daughter. 

"Oh, she went out long ago," carelessly replied the 
others. 

When the next day came the father was troubled 
and went in search of her. He found her in Te-am's 
tent, looking so happy and dressed so beautifully 
that he could hardly believe his eyes. 

He was delighted and gave her to Te-am for his 
wife. 

Do you think the sisters were ashamed of their 
behavior? 
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HERBS THAT HEAL.. 



In the Indian village of which I am writing there 
lived Indians of the bear clan, the wolf clan, the 
deer clan, the tortoise clan and the heron clan. 




.-^^CV** 1 



As one walked through the village he could tell 
the clan to which each belonged by the skin hanging 
over each wigwam. 

One day an old man came limping into the village. 
He was foot sore and faint from hunger. 
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At the first wigwam lived an Indian of the wolf 
clan. When the old man asked for a bite to eat and 
a place in which to rest the family spurned him, 
commanded him to move on, and drew the tent door 
in his face. 

Sadly he went to the next wigwam where the 
people were of the deer clan. They laughed at 
him, calling him names, and he sadly turned 
away. 

On he went to families of the tortoise clan, the 
heron, the beaver, but each time he was turned away 
with scorn. 

The last wigwam in the village had the skin of a 
bear over it, and, here the old man knocked. He was 
so sick that he could scarcely stand. 

A kind voice said, "Poor old man, come in and 
rest." A kind hand brought food, and bathed the 
sore feet. 

For days the old man was very ill, and he told the 
woman who was so kind to go into the forest, gather 
certain herbs which he described, and make of them 
a medicine. 

This she did and he was cured. 

Then he taught her about the herbs of the fields 
and forests, their looks and their uses. Taught her 
what to use for this ill, and what for that. 

When he came to go the woman knew how to cure 
all sickness and disease. 
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To show her wisdom to all the village the old man 
caused a hemlock tree to grow in front of her 
wigman. 

Since that time we have used herbs for medicine. 



BIG MANITO ROCKS 

On the Missouri river near Franklin are some great 
rocks called by the Indians, Big Manito Rocks, and 
the story they tell of them is this. 

Once the valley was filled with buffalo, deer and 
bear, and was a fine hunting ground. 

A young Wabasha chief named Ishiano came here 
to hunt, and he brought with him his squaw, Omahee, 
whom he dearly loved. 

One day he was skinning a large deer which he 
had just killed, and Omahee was in the lodge of 
boughs making ready their dinner. 

There was a crashing of branches, and a splendid 
great horse stood beside Ishiano. On the horse sat a 
handsome man who looked like a chief. His face 
was cold and hard, and Ishiano shivered when he 
saw him. 

But Indians believe the stranger should be well 
treated, so Ishiano bade him welcome, and asked him 
to have some meat. 
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Without a word the stranger jumped to the ground, 
let the horse go, and taking his knife helped prepare 
the deer. 

When it was ready to take to Omahee, Ishiano 
asked the stranger to go with him. Still silent, the 
stranger shouldered some of the venison, whistled to 
his horse, and went with Ishiano. 




Omahee made ready the dinner, but she, too, shiv- 
ered when she looked at the stranger. She had seen 
an angry scowl on his face when he first came in, 
and although it went away so quickly that Ishiano 
never saw it, Omahee was frightened. 
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Ishiano asked no questions of the stranger — the 
Indians never do that — but the next morning before 
starting on a hunt he bared his arm, and showed the 
stranger the marks which proved him a Wabasha. 
Then he sang the glories of the Wabashas. 

The stranger listened with a sneer on his face, and 
when Ishiano was finished he bared his arm, and 
showed that he belonged to the Pawnees who are 
wild and fierce. 

Then in a mad song he told of their powers, their 
hatred of all other tribes, their terrible wars. 

Ishiano and Omahee shivered again. 

The stranger dashed out of the door, threw himself 
on his horse e and was out of sight. 

Ishiana went to hunt, but all day his spirit was 
troubled. At night when he neared the lodge he 
heard a mournful song. He listened. It was the 
death chant of Omahee. 

He entered the lodge and stood by Omahee. 
Tenderly he said, "What does this mean, Omahee, 
wife? What mistake is this? Why sing a death 
chant when your songs should be joyful and merry ? " 

"Ishiano, I know not why I sing it, but a message 
has come to me from the Great Spirit, a message say- 
ing I must surely die." 

As she spoke these words an arrow came through 
the door of the lodge, and pierced the heart of 
Omahee. 
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Ishiano knew the cruel Pawnee had done the 
wicked deed. He lifted Omahee in his arms, pre- 
pared her for the burial, laid her away, and then 
mounting his swift horse he flew in search of his 
bitter enemy. 

Day and night he sought him. 

At last he came up to him, but the Pawnee was on 
his swift horse, and the two flew over prairie and 
through forest. 

Both horses were weary when they came to a 
mighty river, but both plunged in. They came safely 
to the opposite side when the Pawnee turned, and 
again plunged into the water. 

Ishiano's horse was too far gone for him to keep 
up, and the Pawnee was almost safe when a terrible 
storm came. 

It thundered. It lightened. The wind blew. 

In spite of all the Pawnee had reached the shore, 
and was going to climb upon it when there sprang 
up before him huge perpendicular rocks. ,,The 
Pawnee had -not a thing to grasp. His * jrse sank, 
and at that moment Ishiano siezed hold upon him. 

The Pawnee never went back to his home, but 
suffered death' for his cruel killing of Omahee. 

The rocks are to be found this day on the great 
river, and are called Big Manito Rocks. 
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Printed from new large type, with many full-page and smaller illustrations. 

Cloth, Price 50 cents. Boards, Price 36 cents. 



A. FLANAGAN, - 262 Wabash Ave,, CHICAGO, 



"Brightening the Schoolroom" Series. 

SPECIAL-DAY BOOKS 

EDITED BY 

ALICE M. KELLOGG. 

This exceedingly attractive and popular series contains the fol- 
lowing books. 

The material in all is new, carefully selected, and is adapted to 
all grades. 

A very valuable feature are the suggestions for the most effective 
use of each exercise. 

Complete programs are also~suggested— a great help to the teacher. 

HOW TO CELEBRATE WASHINGTON'S B'RTHDAY IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 

Coritalaing Patriotic Exercises, Declamations, KeciistiortB, Sougs-, 3 Flag Drills, 

5ii jPatWotie Quotation's, etc., for t] i School, the 

bcstund freshest book for Whishvngbsn's Dirt he. ., ri Haterial is new 

i high y Jerof merit; '.' ■ cents, postpaid. 

how to Celebrate arbor-day in the schoolroom, f«. th. 

Primal , . Grammar and Dish .School, This hook gives-the origin of Arbor Day. -Bints 
on the Haute IS SpepiaJ 1. , 

and coriipleie programs ~ 

i Hie seven program: 

feati . . ■ ,,,f ; ir. price, '.'j cent ■ 

HOW TO CELtBRATc THAiVKSGIVirMG AND CHRISTMAS IN THE 
SCHOOLROOM, I if Becjtatiotta, Sarins, Drills, Dialogued. 'Exercise 5; anr} 

- nstmas. for 

Miuiar and High behooi. IJ:ohI' ... | : , . ■ , 

tftaifl 
NEW-YEAR AND MIDWiNTER EXERCISES ing'ojiotationa, ; 

citations. Authors 1 Thrthda.s ami many- special pro-ams, fol ,.:o and 

High-School. Programs for a Dicker- 'ebinary"; for a Birfus Exercise. Jan- 

uary in. etc A "WiuU'r Evening En,teria:nniont'' will occasion a great deal of i itep 

• 

SPRING AND SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATION. Exercises, la 

Paritohi ■ ■ ■ ■ lay Day. Men 

a I,-,.!; ,.1 Half tire value i- ;■> I- Foil 
d fresh, chamiing, anostly^arigmal selections -> 
haridsone oodi . 1 postpaid. 

MEW FANCY DRILLS AND, MARCHES, MOTION SONGS AND ACT'ON 
PIECES. For Arbor Day.' Clwistnfas' .Memorial Day, closing Day and Patp .fie 

Occasions, Contains thffwhole'of Grouping with Flags, by Carl Betz. '] I ■•. •' 

brightest, rtost attractive book or drills and marches published. Has been 1 
welcomed by teachers. iU pages. Price, 25 cents, postpaid 

SPECIAL. The six books above to one address, for SI. 35 cash, 
postpaid. 

A. FLANAGAN, CHICAGO 



